LAST VISIT TO  FREUD
problems of our science, and it seemed to me that
the wisdom of old age in this man had revealed to
him mysteries whose existence I had not even sus-
pected. After a long discussion of psycho-analytic
problems, our conversation turned to questions of
the day. Freud realized how precarious was the
situation of Austria, and he was very doubtful that
she could maintain herself. He felt no fear for him-
self, but he foresaw a dark future.
Only a few of his remarks shall be recorded
here. He knew that psycho-analysis might well
suffer seeming defeat for a long time. But then its
effect would be profounder than ever. He was not
surprised by the brutality and blind instinctual
cruelty of the Nazi regime. It seemed as if he had
anticipated it and was armed to meet it. What
surprised him, however, was the intellectual attitude
of die majority of Germans, whom he had thought
more intelligent and capable of better judgement.
While we were speaking of race prejudice, he said
smilingly, " Look how poverty-stricken the poet's
imagination really is. Shakespeare, in The Mid-
summer-Nigh? s Dream, has a woman fall in love with
a donkey. The audience wonders at that. And now,
think of it, that a nation of sixty-five millions
have . . ." He completed the sentence with a
wave of his hand.
We spoke of the Jews and their destiny. (At the
time he was still working on the manuscript of the
Moses book.) He was not downcast. " Our enemies
wish to destroy us. But they will only succeed in
dispersing us over the world." Although averse to
nationalistic prejudices, he loved his people, and
he did not believe that this persecution would
break their will to live. When I commented on the
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